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The  Quebec  Liquor  Situation 


From  the  time  of  the  early  French  settlers  Que- 
bec has  suffered  from  the  liquor  traffic.  In  1632, 
the  French  fur-traders  found  it  already  established 
in  the  colony  and  they  took  advantage  of  it  to  add 
to  their  profits. 

The  first  temperance  meeting  in  America  was 
held  by  Jesuit  fathers  in  1648  at  Sillery,  near  Que- 
bec City.  The  first  prohibitive  measure  was  enacted 
by  King  Louis  XIV  in  1657,  the  violation  of  which 
was  attended  with  severe  penalties  such  as  corporal 
punishment,  a heavy  fine  and  excommunication  from 
the  Church.  For  some  years  this  law  proved  most 
effective  but  a reaction  set  in,  due  to  the  Governor’s 
sympathy  with  the  trade  and  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment, which  was  accompanied  by  lawlessness,  gross 
immorality  and  opposition  to  the  Church.  In  1774, 
the  License  System  was  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  Quebec  Revenue  Act  passed  by  the  British 
Government. 

Quebec  was  the  first  province  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to  strike  a blow  for  freedom  from  the  curse 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  At  Beaufort,  a few  miles 
from  Quebec  City,  there  stands  a time-stained  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Abbe,  Father 
Chiniquy  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  ridding  twenty  Roman  Catholic  parishes  from  the 
liquor  evil  in  1838.  For  many  years  Father  Chini- 
quy was  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in  this  province, 
doing  for  Quebec  what  Father  Mathew  did  for 
Ireland.  Up  and  down  the  province  Father  Chini- 
quy travelled  preaching  sobriety,  persuading  indi- 
viduals to  sign  temperance  pledges  and  organizing 
temperance  societies.  In  one  year  he  visited  120 
parishes  and  won  over  200,000  converts  to  total  ab- 
stinence. We  owe  much  to  that  great  French  Cana- 
dian, whose  body  lies  sleeping  in  Mount  Royal  and 
to  those  priests  who  were  inspired  by  his  example, 
for  whatever  temperance  sentiment  exists  in  this 
province  to-day,  and  for  the  fact  that  rural  Quebec 
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is  practically  “dry”.  Out  of  1,187  municipalities, 
1,097  were  without  liquor  licenses  in  the  year  1917. 
Territorially  Quebec  is  92  per  cent  dry.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population  is  living  under  pro- 
hibitory laws.  This  is  a fact  which  many  overlook. 
The  cities  and  large  towns  with  a few  rural  munici- 
palities are  the  exceptions.  These  are  WET,  de- 
cidedly WET,  the  WETTEST  places  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

THE  PROMISED  PROHIBITION  LAW 

Before  the  year  1919,  Quebec,  where  it  was  wet, 
was  under  the  old  License  System  with  its  dis- 
credited bar-rooms.  In  1918,  the  closing  year  of 
the  Great  War,  the  Provincial  Government,  under 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  promised  and  passed  a Prohibi- 
tion Bill  which  was  to  come  into  force  May  1st,  1919. 
The  text  of  the  Bill  was  as  follows:  “Notwithstand- 
ing any  law  to  the  contrary  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  May,  1919,  no  license  shall  be  issued  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Province,  save  and 
except  for  the  sale  of  wine  for  sacramental  pur- 
poses and  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  manufacturing  or  industrial  purposes/’ 

This  Bill  was  what  the  Temperance  people 
wanted.  It  was  well  drawn  up  and  for  a year  we 
looked  forward  to  it  with  eager  and  grateful  expec- 
tation. How  we  sounded  the  praises  of  the  Premier 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  for  their  courage 
and  their  progressiveness!  But  alas  for  human 
frailty!  Our  laudations  were  too  premature!  Mean- 
while the  war  ceased,  the  brewers  got  busy  and  with 
plausible  arguments  so  influenced  the  Government 
that  it  weakened,  and  at  the  Parliamentary  Session 
in  the  Spring  of  1919,  the  Government  startled  us 
with  the  announcement  that  it  had  decided  to  sub- 
mit a referendum,  within  three  weeks,  to  the  people 
on  a modification  of  the  Prohibition  Act,  permitting 
the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  of  certain  strengths. 

THE  WINE  AND  BEER  REFERENDUM 

On  the  Referendum  ballot  appeared  this  innocent 
question:  “Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  sale  of  light 
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beer  and  cider  and  wines  as  defined  by  law  should 
be  allowed ?”  The  beer  provided  by  the  law  was  to 
be  2.51  per  cent  alcohol  weight  measure  or  nearly 
6 per  cent  proof  spirits,  and  the  wine  and  the  cider 
were  to  be  6.94  per  cent  alcohol  weight  measure  or 
over  15  per  cent  proof  spirits — all  intoxicating. 

In  spite  of  the  explanations  of  the  Prohibition- 
ists that  word  “LIGHT”  on  the  ballot  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  province. 
It  swept  like  wild-fire  over  the  electorate.  It 
caught  almost  every  newspaper.  It  caught  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  so  that  they  remained 
neutral  during  the  contest.  It  caught  the  French 
Temperance  organizations  and  even  thousands  of 
English-speaking  Protestants — Anglicans,  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregational- 
ists.  Westmount  with  its  predominatingly  English 
and  Protestant  population  swung  into  line.  “Why 
what  harm  would  light  beer  and  wine  and  cider  do? 
No  more  harm  than  those  home-made  concoctions 
which  we  drink  in  the  hot  summer  days!”  Only 
a Thin  red  line’  of  ‘fanatical’  Prohibitionists  stood 
resisting  in  the  battle.  What  wild  and  reckless 
charges  were  hurled  at  them!  What  extravagant 
utterances  were  made  in  the  Press  and  on  the  public 
platform ! What  clever,  whole-paged  appeals  of 
the  liquor  people  appeared  in  our  big  dailies!  Who 
can  forget  the  inflammatory  speeches  of  an  excited 
member  of  the  Government  who  went  from  hall  to 
hall  in  this  City  of  Montreal  declaring  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  a unit  for  the  wine  and 
beer  measure  while  the  Prohibition  movement  was 
being  engineered  by  the  Methodists  of  America  who 
wanted  to  destroy  the  Roman  Church  by  stopping 
the  importation  of  wine  for  the  Mass? 

Well!  all  these  things  had  their  influence  upon 
the  unthinking  and  the  Wine  and  Beer  Modifica- 
tion carried  by  a tremendous  majority,  the  vote  for, 
being  three  to  one  against. 

The  Wine  and  Beer  Act  of  1919  provided  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  by  twenty-five  vendors  in  different 
parts  of  the  province  and  by  the  brewers.  These 
agents  paid  for  the  privilege.  A vendor  in  Mont- 
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real  paid  $5,000  a year,  one  in  Quebec  City  $4,000, 
and  those  in  other  cities  $2,000.  Wine  and  beer  li- 
censes were  issued  to  inns  and  restaurants  according 
to  the  location  and  rental  values  of  the  properties. 
No  vendor  could  do  business  and  no  licenses  could 
be  given  in  any  city  or  town  of  5,000  population  and 
over  where  the  people  by  a by-law  had  made  ob- 
jection. Licenses  were  granted,  as  well,  to  steamers 
and  dining-cars. 

For  a few  months  the  new  law  seemed  to  be 
working  well  and  even  some  temperance  folks  be- 
came reconciled  to  it.  But  after  awhile  the  res- 
traint of  being  good  became  so  irksome  to  the  liquor 
people  that  they  threw  off  their  masks.  Abuses 
crept  in,  conditions  became  fearfully  worse,  hard 
liquors  were  sold  illicitly,  bootlegging  became  a fine 
art  and  the  new,  authorized  vendors,  according  to 
current  talk,  could  not  be  trusted  any  more  than 
the  old-time  saloon-keepers.  It  is  rumored  that 
some  of  these  vendors  heaped  up  immense  fortunes 
by  illicit  transactions.  One  day,  after  the  Wine  and 
Beer  Act  had  been  in  force  some  six  months,  a dis- 
gusted English  citizen,  who  had  previously  informed 
me  that  he  had  voted  “Wine  and  Beer”  said  to  me, 
“Why  don’t  you  Temperance  people  do  something  in 
this  city?  Things  are  worse  than  ever.”  I replied, 
“The  Temperance  people  did  their  best  last  April 
to  prove  to  you  that  these  conditions  would  follow 
the  carrying  of  the  measure.  You  thought  we  were 
talking  nonsense.  I think  it  is  up  to  you  men  who 
voted  ‘Wine  and  Beer’  to  make  the  first  move.”  He 
had  nothing  more  to  say. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  AND  SALE 

So  unsatisfactory  did  the  liquor  situation  in  Que- 
bec become  that  within  two  years  after  the  Referen- 
dum the  Government,  by  special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, took  over  the  liquor  business.  It  now  operates 
through  a COMMISSION  of  five  members  who  are 
paid  a salary  and  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  any 
personal  interest  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
liquor.  This  Commission  controls  the  possession, 
sale  and  delivery  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  pro- 
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vince  and  grants  permits  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
clubs,  groceries,  beer-gardens,  steamers  and  dining- 
cars.  The  Government,  finding  that  under  the  Wine 
and  Beer  Law,  hard  liquors  were  sold  illicitly,  have 
under  the  new  law  made  their  sale  legal.  They  have 
removed  all  restrictions  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
different  alcoholic  beverages  and  extended  the  hours 
of  sale  in  taverns  (hotels  and  restaurants)  and 
groceries  from  seven  to  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
All  these  changes,  and  radical  changes  they  are, 
have  been  made  without  consulting  the  electorate 
who  had  in  the  Referendum  of  1919  voted  only  for 
“light”  beer  and  wine. 

The  Commission  has  located  its  princinal  stores 
and  warehouses  in  Montreal.  Branches  have  been 
established  elsewhere,  except  in  prohibition  munici- 
palities or  where  a municipality  by  a by-law  has 
objected  to  it,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 
These  Government  liquor  stores  are  open  every  day, 
except  holidays,  from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. — on  Saturdays 
from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Before  January  1st,  1923,  the 
stores  closed  on  Saturdays  at  1 p.m.,  but  pressure 
of  business  required  this  extension  of  time.  The 
Government  stores  are  limited  to  the  sale  of  wine 
and  hard  spirits,  by  the  bottle,  unless  to  persons 
who  are  authorized  to  resell  or  who  will  use 
them  for  industrial  purposes.  Under  the  new  system 
brewers  continue  their  establishments  by  paying 
$5,000  a year  for  a permit  which  enables  them  to 
sell  and  ship  beer  to  all  persons  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  the  Government  receiving  a 5 per  cent 
duty  on  all  sales.  That  the  brewers  are  not  suffer- 
ing from  the  new  regulations  one  has  only  to  con- 
sider the  greatly  increased  values  of  brewery  stocks 
and  the  extensive  additions  which  are  being  made 
at  the  present  time  to  the  big  brewery  on  Sherbrooke 
Street  East,  where  the  former  accommodations  are 
being  trebled,  if  not  quadrupled. 

Prosecutions  for  infringements  of  the  Liquor 
Act  can  only  be  conducted  by  the  Commission  who 
may,  at  their  discretion,  act  or  not  act  in  a given 
case.  No  sales  of  liquor  can  be  made  by  Government 
Stores  or  by  those  possessing  permits  to  any  person 
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under  18  years  of  age;  to  any  interdicted  person; 
to  any  keeper  or  inmate  of  a disorderly  house;  to 
any  person  already  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  of 
any  offence  caused  by  drunkenness;  to  any  person 
who  habitually  drinks  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess  and 
to  whom  the  Commission  has  prohibited  the  sale  of 
liquor  by  reason  of  the  applications  of  relatives,  em- 
ployers, curators,  pastors  or  mayors. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
Quebec  Liquor  Act  now  in  operation. 

TEMPERANCE  RETROGRESSION 

The  Provincial  Government,  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions, prided  itself  upon  its  Liquor  Policy.  It 
claimed  that  it  had  found  a very  happy  as  well  as 
profitable  solution  to  the  vexing  question,  one 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  world.  They  extolled 
it  as  a policy  that  promotes  moderation  in  the  use  of 
liquors  besides  securing  for  the  Government  a large 
revenue  which  enables  it  to  support  more  generously 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  and  public 
improvements  such  as  roads.  “Never,”  said  the 
Premier,  “has  the  province  been  so  temperate  as  to- 
day.” 

Let  us  see  if  the  Premier  is  correct.  Upon  in- 
vestigation you  will  discover  that  the  province  is 
not  so  temperate  and  prosperous  as  he  would  have 
you  to  believe,  and  that  the  policy  in  which  he  takes 
so  much  fatherly  pride  is  not  a policy  of  progress 
but  of  RETROGRESSION. 

Retrogression  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

(1)  — The  restoration  of  hard  liquors,  prohi- 
bited four  years  ago,  for  beverage  purposes. 

(2)  — The  removal  of  all  restrictions  made  four 
years  ago  in  regard  to  the  alcoholic  content  of  wine 
and  beer. 

(3)  — The  extension  of  the  hours  of  sale  in  ta- 
verns from  7 p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  in  Government  stores 
on  Saturdays  from  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m.  A special  per- 
mit at  an  increased  price  m$y  be  secured  to  sell 
liquors  between  meals  and  every  day  in  the  week. 
In  other  words  the  institution  is  always  on  tap. 
There  is  perpetual  liquidation. 
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PERMITS 

(4)  — Under  the  old  License  System,  before  1919, 
the  number  of  liquor  licenses  was  gradually  being 
reduced,  but  now  the  number  is  rapidly  being  in- 
creased. In  1919,  there  were  only  400  licenses  for 
the  whole  province.  In  1922,  there  were  307  per- 
mits issued  in  Montreal  alone  to  taverns.  These 
were  in  addition  to  the  37  Government  stores.  No 
one  knows  outside  of  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
mission, apparently,  how  many  permits  were  issued 
in  the  province.  A Montreal  “daily”  stated  that 
there  were  1,000  issued  last  year  and  that  1,700  have 
been  issued  this  year. 

For  some  peculiar  reason  the  Government  keeps 
the  number  of  permits  it  issues  a close  secret.  Even 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Local  Legisla- 
ture has  to  get  up  in  the  House  and  put  definite 
questions  to  the  Government  before  he  can  secure 
any  reliable  information  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
These  figures  which  have  just  been  quoted  for 
Montreal  for  last  year  were  obtained  in  this  way. 
How  different  from  other  days  when  the  License 
Department  gave  full  published  returns!  In 
those  days  an  applicant  for  a license  was  obliged 
to  give  public  notice  of  his  intention,  and  if  the 
applicant  was  deemed  unworthy  or  the  license  un- 
necessary or  objectionable  by  a number  of  citizens, 
ample  opportunity  was  given  them  to  state  their 
objections  to  the  License  Board  or  to  circulate  peti- 
tions against.  Now  there  is  no  such  opportunity. 
The  public  are  kept  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to 
who  are  trying  to  secure  permits.  The  matter 
rests  absolutely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 

(5)  — Under  the  old  system  a license  could  not  be 
issued  to  a place  in  near  proximity  to  a school, 

/ church  or  hospital.  There  was  a fixed  distance 
limit  but  now  there  is  none. 

(6)  — In  other  days  the  majority  of  voters  could 
prevent  the  granting  of  a license  to  a saloon  in 
their  particular  district  of  the  city  or  town.  This 

^ privilege  is  now  denied  to  them. 
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(7)  — In  1916,  a law  was  passed  against  treating. 
This  law  is  now  a dead  letter. 

(8)  — Long  years  ago  the  practice  of  employing 
women  and  girls  in  the  barroom  was  tabooed  but 
under  the  new  regime  they  may  be  seen  ministering 
to  thirsty  customers  in  our  taverns. 

(9)  — The  “Beer-Garden”  was  banished  many 
years  ago  from  Montreal  and  from  every  self-res- 
pecting city  in  the  Dominion  as  an  unmitigated  evil, 
but  now  it  has  reappeared  with  the  usual  under- 
world accompaniments. 

CAFES  AND  RESTAURANTS 

(10)  — Under  the  old  License  System  we  had  lit- 
tle trouble  with  cafes  and  restaurants  but  under  the 
present  law  they  are  an  increasing  source  of  trou- 
ble to  the  Commission  and  a moral  menace  to  the 
community.  In  1921,  according  to  a newspaper  re- 
port, 27  of  these  places  in  Montreal  were  put  on  the 
Government's  “Black  List”  and  lost  their  permits — 
for  awhile  at  least. 

One  night  in  November  last  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
hour  of  closing,  I stood  on  Bleury  Street,  just 
above  St.  Catherine  Street,  and  watched  the  en- 
trances of  two  cafes  licensed  to  sell  liquors.  From 
one  place  issued  nine  young  men,  from  the  other 
three  young  men,  and  all  more  or  less  visibly  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  all  staggering,  some  trying 
to  help  one  another  along  the  street.  A visitor  from 
the  West  who  spent  a few  days  in  this  city  not  long 
ago  accompanied  the  police  in  a series  of  raids 
made  after  midnight  upon  a number  of  cafes  and 
disorderly  houses.  At  two  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
'they  went  into  a well-known  and  “most  respectable” 
cafe  on  St.  Catherine  Street,  near  Windsor  Street, 
and  discovered  men  and  girls  enjoying  the  hilarious 
glass.  The  Montreal  Standard,  in  a last  November 
issue,  contained  an  account  oF“tEe^  shocking  dis- 
closures made  in^severaFra'ids  by  plam-clotfies^Tnen 
on  certain"  cafe?  in  this  city^where  mere  boys  all d 

girls~gather  for  hours  in  little  rooms  or  private 

com partments“  and  indulge  Tn  drinks  and  most  un- 
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becoming  language  and  conduct.  Five  times  lr 
/ davs  was  one  restaurant  raided  by  the  police  and 

each  time  from  eight  to  a dozen  boys  and  girls  from 

fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  "age  wereTound 

crowded  into  a compartment  designed  for  four  peo- 

ple, some  of  the  girls  perched  upon  the  knees  of  the 
boys.  It  is  jiqw  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  piti- 
fuF'sight  of  a girl  of  sixteen  in  one  of  our  court 

i rooms,  after  an  experience  in  one"df~tHese~cafes  and 
| its  consequenjt_seq~uel7  saying,  JT  met  jim  in  a cafe/’  j 
I or  “She  ~ ~ 

The  cafes  and  restaurants  of  this  city  are  be\ 
coming  more  and  more  the  haunts  of  the  social  evil 
vampire  and  the  drug-vendor.  We  cannot  disasso- 
ciate these  three  evils — drink,  the  social  vice  and 
drugs.  They  go  together.  They  are  the  “Big 
Three”  in  the  American  world  of  vice.  Where  one 
is  to  be  found  you  will  almost  invariably  find  the' 
other. 

DRUGS 


It  is  perfect  nonsense  to  say  that  Prohibition  is 
responsibie  for  the  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs  in 
America.  Long  before  Prohibition  came  into  force 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  the  drug 
habit  was  on  the  increase.  One  will  find  by  a study 
of  Government  reports  that  those  parts  of  America 
that  have  been  longest  under  Prohibition  are  the 
freest  from  the  curse  and  those  that  are  the  wettest 
are  the  greatest  sufferers.  In  Canada  the  dry 
provinces  have  a population  of  5,800,072  and  the 
wet  2,885,781,  less  than  half,  and  yet  in  1921,  ac- 
cording to  Government  returns,  the  dry  provinces 
had  711  drug  convictions  to  1,153  for  the  wet.  An 
official  of  the  Department  of  Health  in  Ottawa  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  1919,  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  licit  importation  of  drugs  into  Canada  came 
to  Montreal.  No  one  knows  what  percentage  of 
the  illicit  importation  comes  here. 

SOCIAL  VICE 

What  is  true  of  drugs  in  relation  to  the  drink 
evil  is  true  in  a greater  degree  of  the  social  vice 
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with  its  terrible  accompaniment  of  venereal  disease. 
The  brothel  and  the  bottle  are  inseparable.  An 
eFmlstress  of  "the  under -world  once  said  to  me 

, *You~a re  anxious  to  clean  out  the  “Red  Light  Dis- 

trict.*^ That  is  easy— CUT,.._QJIT„.JHMI^^^K  ! 
We  can  do  nothing  with  a sober  man,  but  we  can 

do  anytHmg1  with  a man  under  "theinTTuence  of 

liquor/'  Dr.  J.  E.  R ,M cDo na gh T Sur geo n to  Hie 

London  H o spitah  savs.  “Ninety  per  cent  of  THe  pa  - 

tients  who  came  to  the  GeneraT~~TIospIta  1 with 

venereal  disease  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor 

when  they  contracted-it.  This  is  also  my  experience 

in  private  practice."  In  a fetter  which  I received 
recently  from  the  office  of  the  New  York  Branch 
of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  vice  situation  in  that 
city,  the  writer  gives  the  following  convincing  fig- 
ures : The  arraignments  before  the  Magistrates' 
Court  during  the  seven  years  prior  to  prohibition 
for  disorderly  houses  averaged  363  per  year.  Since 
prohibition  they  have  averaged  44  per  year  or  less 
than  one-eighth.  /The  Chief  of  Police  of  Hull.  Que- 
bec, declared  ar-fev^v^^^^FYIiat  he  had  noticed 
a maTked~Thcrease  m dif^ingduring  the  last  year 

amohggTrl^  that  this  is 

the  real  cause  of  the  biggest  part  of  the  white  slave 

traffic  TnThe  cTfyT^^TIiese  statements  throw  acldi- 

tTonaOigKFupdn  The  significant  words  of  Dr.  Hay- 
wood of  Montreal's  General  Hospital  in  his  address 
before  the  Canadian  Club  in  January  last,  that 
“Montreal  is  now  the  only  city  in  America  with  a 
recognized  Red-Light  District."  Every  other  large 
city  now  in  America  is  under  prohibition. 

BOOT-LEGGING 

(11)— One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  liquor 
people  at  the  time  of  the  Quebec  Referendum  in 
1919,  was  that  prohibition  always  meant  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  illicit  selling  and  bootlegging,  that 
the  adoption  of  a liberal  temperance  measure  such 
as  the  Wine  and  Beer  Measure  would  reduce  the  evil 
to  a minimum.  That  was  the  bogey  that  was  lifted 
up  before  the  voters  of  this  province  four  years  ago. 
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The  facts  are  against  these  unscrupulous  alarmists. 
The  two  provinces  in  Canada  which  are  under  Gov- 
ernment Control  are  having  as  much  trouble,  if  not 
a great  deal  more,  with  bootlegging  as  any  prohibi- 
tion province  is  having.  In  the  City  of  Hull  last 
fall  the  Commission  rounded  up  fifty-five  persons  in 
one  “clean-up”  who  were  engaged  in  this  business. 
Every  day  we  read  of  arrests  of  bootleggers.  Bor- 
deaux jail  at  this  time  is  half -filled  with  boot- 
leggers and  dope-vendors  and  addicts.  The  accom- 
modation is  so  taxed  that  many  prisoners  have  been 
sent  this  winter  to  Quebec  City. 

The  bootlegger  in  this  province  does  not  have  to 
manufacture  “moonshine,”  although  that  is  being 
done.  His  chief  source  of  supply  is  the  Govern- 
ment store  where  notwithstanding  the  law  that  only 
one  bottle  can  be  sold  to  an  individual  at  one  time, 
he  can  get  as  many  bottles  as  he  desires  in  one  day 
and  resell  them  at  large  profit.  A common  practice 
is  for  a bootlegger  to  pay  a few  cents  to  a number 
of  loafers  who  secure  for  him  as  many  as  he  wants. 
This  one  bottle  regulation  is  a ridiculous  farce. 

OUR  NEIGHBORS 

Bootlegging  is  a natural  accompaniment  of  the 
liquor  traffic  no  matter  how  carefully  the  traffic 
may  be  regulated.  The  terribly  sore  fact  to  Ontario 
and  other  adjoining  provinces  and  to  the  United 
States  is  that  Quebec  is  a neighbor  and  the  chief 
source  of  their  difficulty  in  enforcing  prohibitive 
laws.  Great  is  the  irritation  that  exists  among 
these  people  against  Quebec.  The  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  very  little  to  remove  that  irrita- 
tion, rather  it  is  doing  much  to  aggravate  it.  Think 
of  the  facilities  it  is  affording  rum-runners  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  400  miles  of  frontier  that  sep- 
arates us  from  four  American  States.  It  is  con- 
tinually dumping  large  stocks  of  liquors  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Roused  Point.  The  situation  at 
Valleyfield,  a city  of  a few  thousands,  is  a scandal 
where  liquor  supplies  altogether  too  large  for  a 
small  place  are  being  kept.  The  sales  in  Valley- 
field  have  so  enormously  increased  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment  has  established  a second  store  there.  The 
sales  for  the  six  months  between  May  1st  and  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1922,  were  $426,410.72 — almost  a million 
dollars  in  a year!  It  is  said  that  in  that  city  a 
bottle  of  spirits  is  being  sold  by  the  Commission 
every  minute  of  the  selling  days.  These  figures  for 
Valleyfield  were  given  in  the  Legislature  in  answer 
to  questions  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Sauve.  Mr.  James  Hales,  Chairman 
of  the  Ontario  License  Commission  says,  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  liquor  sold  in  Hull,  P.Q.,  is  for  On- 
tario sale  and  consumption.  All  this  is  taking  place 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  other  states  and  pro- 
vinces. The  Premier  admits  it  for  he  has  stated 
publicly  as  an  apology  for  such  large  sales,  that  75 
per  cent  of  ihe  liquor  sold  is  for  outside  consumption. 

The  international  and  interprovincial  situation 
is  becoming  so  tense  that  drastic  measures  of  de- 
fence are  bound  to  be  employed  if  there  is  not  a 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment. Listen  to  these  words  from  American 
journalists: 

The  editor  of  “The  Watertown  Times,”  N.Y. 
says:  “Canada  would  be  showing  a more  friendly 
spirit  by  co-operating  with  the  United  States  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  As  it  now  stands  she  is  ac- 
tively aiding  and  abetting  lawbreakers.  It  looks 
suspiciously  as  if  Canada  has  sold  out  to  the  boot- 
legging ring  and  was  making  all  the  money  it  could 
out  of  the  prohibition  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

The  editor  of  “The  American  Issue,”  says:  “One 
of  the  boasts  of  our  Western  civilization  is  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  either  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada to  maintain  an  armed  force  along  the  3,000 
miles  of  frontier;  but  unless  Canada  takes  steps  to 
check  the  intolerable  conditions,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  station  troops  to  check  this  foreign  invasion.” 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL — A FAILURE! 

Government  Control  is  a pronounced  failure! 
It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  world  that  we  are  ex- 
perimenting with  in  Quebec.  Other  states  have 
tried  it  and  found  it  unworkable.  Georgia  was 
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persuaded  to  give  it  a trial  many  years  ago  but  the 
people  in  disgust,  by  a large  majority,  found  re- 
fuge in  prohibition.  JThe  trouble  with  Government 
Control  is  it  does  not  control.  Theoretically  TFmeans 
r es tr I c ti6n^~l  1 m itaTIbn^M^e due t i o n of  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  liquors,  but  practically,  as  we  are 
finding  it  in  this  province,  it  is  the  very  opposite. 
Government  sales  of  liquor  are  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  the  first  month  of  Government  Con- 
trol, May,  1921,  the  sales  amounted  in  Quebec  to 
$280,173.  In  June,  they  reached  $466,243;  July, 
$729,007.44;  August,  $1,029,996.30;  September, 
$1,115,695.75;  October,  $1,225,908.50;  November, 
$1,564,760.80;  December,  $2,470,295.35,  exclusive  of 
mail  orders  from  Montreal  of  $406,021,  and  from 
Quebec  City  of  $43,224.96.  The  Drink  Bill  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  April  30th, 
1922,  was  $30,897,471.84.  The  Commission’s  sales 
amounted  to  $15,212,801.21,  the  brewers’  sales 
amounted  to  $15,684,670.63.  From  the  receipts  of 
the  Commission  the  Government  netted  a revenue 
of  $4,000,974.50. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  $75,000.00  worth  of 
liquor  was  sold  in  the  six  Government  stores  in  the 
City  of  Quebec  from  9 a.m.  until  1 p.m.  on  Saturday, 
December  30th,  1922.  During  those  same  hours  on 
the  Saturday  previous  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  a 
line  of  2,000,  four  abreast,  waited  their  turn  to  se- 
cure their  supplies  at  the  Government  store  on 
Peel  Street;  at  the  St.  Antoine  store  the  crowd  was 
so  great  and  unruly  that  the  police  were  called. 

INCREASED  SALES,  CONSUMPTION  AND 
DRUNKENNESS 

Increased  sales  mean  increased  consumption 
and  increased  consumption  means  increased  drunk- 
enness. Intoxicants  intoxicate.  There  never  was 
as  much  drinking  in  Montreal  and  in  other  wet  spots 
in  Quebec  as  there  is  to-day.  Drink  is  entering- 
homes  that  never  would  have  permitted  it  in  the 
days  of  the  bar-room.  Men  are  taking  it  in  hotels, 
cafeterias,  restaurants  and  clubs,  who  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  been  seen  in  the  old-time 
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saloon.  One  may  not  see  as  much  open  drunkenness 
in  certain  sections  of  Montreal  as  formerly,  yet  it 
exists.  A leisurely  walk  on  Main,  Bleury,  Craig,  St. 
James  or  Windsor  Streets,  after  ten  at  night  and 
one  will  see  enough  to  make  one’s  heart  ache.  If 
twelve  men  can  come  out  of  two  cafes  on  one  night 
at  ten  o’clock,  staggering  drunk,  as  I have  already 
described,  how  many  will  likely  come  out  of  the  other 
305  licensed  places  in  this  city?  Think  of  the  drunk- 
enness that  we  do  not  see — in  homes  where  cellars 
are  stocked,  in  hundreds  of  disorderly  houses,  in 
the  ever  multiplying  clubs,  in  the  taxis  and  cars, 
after  midnight,  with  their  stupid,  helpless  freight! 
The  Government  may  tell  us  that  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  the  province  are  decreasing  in  num- 
ber, but  that  statement  has  little  significance  when 
we  remember  that  under  Government  Sale  and  Con- 
trol as  they  are  conducted  in  Quebec,  it  is  poor 
policy  to  arrest  any  drunken  man  who  is  not  a fla- 
grant disturber  of  the  peace.  In  prohibition  areas 
the  reverse  policy  is  pursued.  I spent  last  year  in 
Toronto  and  studied  conditions  under  prohibition 
there.  I have  seen  more  drunkenness  in  one  day  in 
Montreal  than  I saw  in  Toronto  in  a whole  year. 

NO  GENERAL  PROSPERITY 

Government  Control  is  a failure!  It  is  bringing 
us  increased  sales  of  liquor  but  it  is  not  bringing  us 
increased  prosperity.  “Prosperity !”  was  one  of 
the  three  great  watchwords  of  the  Premier  during 
the  recent  election  campaign.  If  there  is  general 
prosperity  in  Quebec  how  comes  it  that  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Montreal  live  in  homes  "a T 
their  own  compared  with  sixty  per  cent  in  Toronto? 
How  comes  it  that  the  general  death-rate  and  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality  is  higher  in  this  province 
than  in  any  other  province  or  state  in  America  or 
Europe?  How  comes  it  that  there  were  54,000  men 
out  of  employment  in  Quebec  last  year  and  that 
locomotive  shops,  textile,  tin-can,  sugar  and  other 
factories  had  to  shut  down  for  more  or  less  time? 
How  is  it  that  Savings  Bank  deposits  in  Quebec 
have  been  shrinking  while  in  prohibition  territories 
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they  have  been  steadily  growing?  It  is  true  that  the 
Provincial  Government  secured  $4,000,000  of  profits 
from  liquor  sales  in  one  year,  but  to  secure  those 
profits  it  cost  people  in  this  province  almost  $31,- 
000,000.  $7.50  was  paid  out  for  something  in  one 

year  which  does  not  exist  to-day  to  get  a revenue  of 
$1.00.  The  $4,000,000  have  been  put,  we  are  told, 
into  roads  and  increased  grants  to  schools,  hospitals 
and  different  charitable  institutions,  thus  more 
strongly  entrenching"  the  liquor  traffic  in  our  midst 
by  making  these  institutions  more  dependent  for  in- 
creased grants  from  year  to  year  upon  increased 
sales  of  liquor.  But  what  have  we  in  the  province 
to  show  for  the  remaining  $26,000,000?  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  while  the  Government  was  tending 
bar,  the  general  taxation  of  the  people  has  so  in- 
creased that  there  has  been  a general  howl  and  the 
funded  debt  of  the  province  has  been  added  to  by 
millions.  This  is  superb  financing! 

It  is  said  that  Ontario  has  saved  $60,000,000 
through  prohibition.  This  sum  has  been  saved  out 
of  reduced  expenditures  for  penal  institutions, 
asylums,  police,  judiciary,  and  out  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  labor.  The  State  of  Ohio  three  years 
ago  had  a deficit.  This  last  year  it  boasted  in  a 
surplus  of  $15,000,000 — a real,  genuine,  tangible 
surplus!  It  has  been  declared  that  the  surplus  for 
Ohio  for  this  current  year  gives  promise  of  being 
several  millions  beyond  that  of  last  year.  It  is  no 
wonder  when  the  Wets  tried  to  get  the  people  of 
that  state  to  accept  a wine  and  beer  modification  of 
the  prohibition  law  they  voted  it  down  by  a huge 
majority.  Under  Government  Control  the  brewers 
and  those  associated  with  them  as  stockholders  and 
the  bootlegger,  high  and  low,  get  rich,  but  under 
prohibition  the  general  public  prospers. 

THREE  REASONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL  IN  QUEBEC 

If  Government  Control  does  not  promote  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  people,  if  it  does  not  reduce 
the  consumption  of  liquor,  nor  prevent  bootlegging, 
drunkenness  and  commercialized  vice;  if  it  does 
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not  tend  to  improve  neighborly  relations  why  under 
heaven  do  we  continue  it? 

There  are  three  main  reasons.  One  is  the  in- 
tense selfishness  of  the  so-called  “MODERATE” 
drinker,  the  man  who  will  not  forego  his  glass  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  weaker,  who  cares  not 
what  happens  to  others  so  long  as  he  is  indulged. 

The  second  reason  is  that  there  is  MONEY  in 
the  liquor  business.  If  there  were  not  great  profits 
in  the  business,  Quebec  long  ago  would  have  been 
under  the  prohibition  banner.  It  is  GREED,  in- 
satiable greed,  that  has  led  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  Government  Control  and  Sale.  The 
Government  is  in  the  business  for  all  it  can  get  out 
of  it.  It  is  greed  which  makes  it  exult  over  its  big 
revenue  and  to  boast  of  a much  larger  one  coming 
this  year.  If  the  Government  were  really  anxious 
to . promote  temperance  it  would  not  have  added 
hard  spirits  to  the  list  of  legalized  beverages  two 
years  ago;  nor  increased  the  strength  of  liquors.  It 
would  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  its  stores 
and  permits  and  substitute  milder  for  stronger 
wines  and  spirits.  It  would  not  be  encouraging 
through  the  press  and  on  the  public  platform  the 
general  use  of  wines  as  it  is  doing.  It  would  stop 
those  big  and  attractive  advertisements  of  the 
brewers  that  appear  in  our  newspapers  and  on 
bill-boards  and  electric  signs,  and  in  street-cars.  It 
would  make  it  harder  and  harder  for  people  to 
drink  and  not  easier  and  easier.  So  pleased  are 
many  of  our  provincial  politicians  with  the  finan- 
cial success  of  the  Quebec  Liquor  Act  that  they  are 
now  advising  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
breweries.  Why  should  the  Government  be  content 
with  a bagatelle  five  per  cent  of  beer  sales  when  it 
might  have  the  whole  one-hundred  per  cent  with  a 
little  more  expenditure  of  money? 

The  third  reason  for  the  adoption  and  continu- 
ance of  Government  Control  in  Quebec  is  the 
CHURCH,  the  Church  with  a Capital  “C  ” 

If  the  Church,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
had  been  a unit  for  prohibition  in  1919,  the  Premier 
would  have  spurned  the  advances  of  the  liquor  mag- 
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nates.  He  would  not  have  dared  to  even  suggest  a 
compromise  measure  such  as  the  Wine  and  Beer 
Measure.  But  the  Church  in  Quebec  was  not  a unit. 
The  Church  of  the  great  majority  at  the  time  of  the 
Referendum  declared  its  neutrality.  That  neutral- 
ity was  interpreted  by  the  rank  and  file  of  its 
people  as  being  tantamount  to  approval  of  Wine  and 
Beer.  Not  a single  authoritative  voice  in  that  great 
Church  was  raised  in  opposition. 

As  far  as  the  Protestant  Churches  were  con- 
cerned their  clergy  and  membership  were  sadly 
divided,  as  the  Westmount  vote  plainly  indicated. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  silent  on  the  matter  in  the 
pulpit  and  most  inactive  out  of  it.  Others  gave  but 
a half-hearted  support  to  the  prohibition  effort. 
The  majority  of  our  prominent  laymen  would  not 
commit  themselves  publicly  in  pronouncing  upon 
the  issue  and  had  many  ingenious  excuses  for  not 
identifying  themselves  actively  with  the  Prohibition 
Campaign  Committee.  The  Referendum  fight  was 
lost  by  the  Church  through  its  indifference  or 
cowardice. 

Two  years  later  when  Government  Control  was 
proposed  by  the  Taschereau  Administration,  after 
the  Wine  and  Beer  fiasco,  what  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Church?  It  was  positive  approval  or  meek 
acquiescence.  Some  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates  gave  it  their  hearty  endorsation.  Even 
one  of  our  Protestant  Temperance  organizations 
sent  a delegation  with  words  of  commendation. 

In  a letter  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  from  one  of 
our  Protestant  Church  dignitaries  appeared  such  ex- 
pressions as  these:  “Just  a line  to  thank  you  for  and 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  liquor  legislation  of  the 
present  session.”  “Sixteen  years  ago  I became  con- 
vinced that  the  best  system  was  that  of  Government 
Sale  and  Control.”  “It  will  be  one’s  pleasure  to  do 
everything  possible  to  support  the  Administration 
in  the  new  law.  I feel  confident  that  if  it  is  whole- 
heartedly carried  out  this  Act  will  not  only  give  a 
revenue  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  province, 
but  it  will  also  have  the  effect  of  furthering  the 
general  morality  of  the  people.” 
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In  the  address  to  the  Government  by  the  delega- 
tion of  the  Temperance  Organization  just  referred 
to,  which  was  composed  partly  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men, appeared  these  sentences:  “It  is  for  these  and 
other  reasons  that  our  first  resolution  lays  down 
a fundamental  principle,  now  approved  by  many 
governmental  bodies,  and  asks  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  exclusive  ownership  of  all  al- 
coholic liquors  made  in,  or  imported  into,  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  for  sale  in  this  province;  and  to 
control  such  sales,  either  directly  or  through  a Com- 
mission similar  to  those  already  acting  for  the 
governments  of  sister  provinces.  It  is  only  under  a 
Government  ownership  system  that  an  effective 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  voluntary  total  absti- 
nence can  be  carried  on;  and  this  is  very  essential. 
Such  a system  would,  moreover,  guarantee  the 
purity  of  the  goods  and  a fair  price  for  the  same.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  after  such  a blessing  as 
this  upon  its  project  that  the  Quebec  Government 
entered  “whole-heartedly”  upon  Government  Con- 
trol of  the  liquor  traffic  in  this  province?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Report  of  the  Liquor  Commission 
for  last  year  contained  these  appreciative  words: 
“We  believe  that  we  are  called  on  to  specially  point 
out  the  support  that  we  have  received  from  the 
clergy  of  our  province.  On  many  occasions  their 
support  was  very  valuable  to  us.” 

While  in  all  sincerity  that  Temperance  delega- 
tion may  have  spoken  for  itself  or  some  of  the  mem- 
bership of  its  organization,  and  that  Church  digni- 
tary for  his  particular  denomination,  these  men, 
however  sincere,  in  their  advocacy  of  Government 
Control,  certainly  did  not  speak  for  a very  large 
number  of  their  brethren  in  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
of  different  denominations  who  are  and  have  been 
opposed  to  any  compromise  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  who  have  through  the  years,  maintained  a loyal 
allegiance  to  the  principle  of  total  prohibition  as 
the  one  and  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  vex- 
ing liquor  problem. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  when  Govern- 
ment Control  was  first  mooted  that  other  official 
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leaders  of  our  Protestantism  in  this  province  did 
not  make  some  pronouncement.  It  would  have  pre- 
vented much  of  the  uncertainty  and  embarrassment 
felt  in  this  present  crisis  by  many  in  our  churches. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

As  the  Church  is  the  one  institution  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  deplorable  temperance  sit- 
uation in  Quebec,  so  the  Church  is  the  one  institution 
that  can  deliver  us  from  it. 

Before  that  deliverance  can  come  there  must  be 
a thorough  work  wrought  among  the  clergy  and  the 
membership  of  the  Church.  As  the  clergy  are  looked 
upon  everywhere  as  the  natural  leaders  in  every 
moral  and  spiritual  effort,  there  must  be  on  our 
part  an  earnest  dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  total  abstinence  and  a fearless  and  per- 
sistent presentation  of  these  principles  to  our  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  consequences. 

As  the  great  majority  in  this  province  are 
French  and  Roman  Catholic,  the  burden  of  respons- 
ibility for  leading  the  province  into  the  Temperance 
Canaan  rests  more  heavily  upon  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  We  of  the  Protestant  faith,  I feel  as- 
sured, will  only  be  too  glad  to  follow  such  leadership, 
But  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  leads  or 
not  in  this  great  fight  we  Protestant  ministers 
have  a duty  to  perform  to  our  own  people  which  we 
cannot  disregard.  If  we  cannot  do  very  much  to 
bring  about  a provincial  reform  alone  we  certainly 
can  try  to  keep  ourselves  and  those  whom  we  rep- 
resent clear  from  this  awful  traffic  by  living  strictly 
temperate  lives,  by  seeking  to  protect  our  children 
and  youths  from  the  insidious  temptations  that 
surround  them,  by  inculcating  temperance  doctrines 
in  our  Churches,  Sunday  Schools,  Young  People’s 
Societies  and  different  educational  institutions,  and 
by  a united  and  agressive  organization  of  our  forces. 
The  situation  is  very  critical,  more  critical  than  any 
of  us  imagine.  Our  young  life  is  in  great  jeopardy. 
We  must  be  in  earnest  as  pastors  and  churches,  as 
parents  and  patriots  or  the  maelstrom  will  engulf 
us. 
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Little  was  done  in  the  United  States  in  an  or- 
ganized way  to  secure  national  prohibition  until 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  formed.  The  League 
furnished  a basis  of  union  whereby  the  Churches 
could  be  federated  for  concerted  action  without  sur- 
rendering their  distinctive  forms  of  temperance  ac- 
tivity. The  Church  in  the  country  or  village  or  town 
or  city  became  the  unit  of  organization  with  its 
pastor  and  Temperance  Committee.  This  unit  worked 
together  with  other  similar  units  in  District,  State 
and  National  Federations.  Assiduously  pursuing 
three  lines  of  activity,  agitation,  legislation  and 
law-enforcement,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  time 
accomplished  the  great  object  of  its  endeavor — 
national  prohibition. 

We  need  imperatively  in  this  province,  as  well 
as  in  the  Dominion,  an  organization  similar  to  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  an  organization  which  directly 
represents  the  Churches,  can  speak  for  the 
Churches,  can  appeal  to  the  Churches  and  through 
the  Churches  work  for  a transformation  of  public 
sentiment  that  will  bring  about  real  temperance 
reform. 
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